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The "commercial difference" system of the New Orleans Cot- 
ton Exchange is therefore generally commended by the Report, 
while the "fixed difference" system of the New York Cotton 
Exchange is unsparingly condemned. In spite of the fact that the 
authorities of the New York Cotton Exchange still uphold their 
system and assert that its operations are not thoroughly under- 
stood by the Commissioner of Corporations, the findings of the 
Bureau seem conclusive on this point. The language of the Report 
is often that of the advocate rather than that of the investigator, 
but the evidence submitted seems complete and fully sustains 
the position taken by Commissioner Smith. That part of the 
Bureau's report which deals with the influence of producers' 
organizations on prices of cotton is less satisfactory and its con- 
clusions are less reliable. 

M. B. Hammond. 

Ohio State University. 



A Documentary History of American Industrial Society. Supple- 
ment to Volume IV; and Volumes V and VI: Labor Move- 
ment, 1820-1840. By John R. Commons and Helen L. 
Sumner. (Cleveland: A. H. Clarke Co., 1910. Set of 10 
vols. $50.) 

Efforts to furnish a unitary explanation of a nation's history 
have not hitherto met with such success as to justify further 
attempts, but in the introduction to Volume V of the Documentary 
History of American Industrial Society, Professor Commons and 
Miss Sumner have given such an interpretation of American his- 
tory. The movements, not merely along industrial, but also along 
political and social lines, that have accompanied our national 
development between the years 1820 and 1880, have, according 
to them, been directly determined by questions of money, banking, 
and credit. So important do they consider this factor that the 
frontispiece to Volume V consists of a chart showing the movement 
of wholesale prices since 1820; this furnishes the key to the labor 
movement during these years. With the upward turn of prices 
the organization of labor into unions and a policy of strikes begin, 
which are at first successful. Employers then begin to form counter 
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organizations, and appeal to the courts, and the unions are defeated. 
A crisis follows each period of rising prices and in the subsequent 
years of depression the labor movement either subsides or changes 
its form to political agitation or to ventures in cooperation or other 
panaceas. "This cycle has been so consistently repeated," state 
the editors, "although with varying shades and details, that it has 
compelled recognition in the selection and editing of the docu- 
ments of this series." 

American history lends itself more readily than that of most 
nations to economic interpretation, but it will hardly permit 
reduction to so few and simple terms as the editors have attempted 
here. Even the selections cited do not seem to illustrate the cycle 
in the order given, for the first labor movement was for a ten-hour 
day and was thus only indirectly connected with prices, while in 
the period down to 1840 the political movement, with the subse- 
quent ventures into cooperation, preceded and did not follow the 
trades-union movement. It is not the reviewer's purpose, how- 
ever, to minimize the significance of these factors, but simply to 
emphasize the importance of others. When we are started upon 
our study of these volumes with such a clear-cut and far-reaching 
thesis, we begin to suspect that the selections brought together will 
not illustrate anything else. 

The period from 1820 to 1840 is named by the editors the Awak- 
ening Period of the American Labor Movement, which really 
began with the organization in 1827 of the Mechanics' Union of 
Trade Associations in Philadelphia — a date which makes it pos- 
sible to dispute with Great Britain the priority of trades-unionism. 
However, the labor movement in the United States did not spring 
from factory conditions, but rather as a protest against the mer- 
chant-capitalist system, which Professor Commons described so 
fully in the introduction to Volume III of this same series. Because 
of this fact the early organizations often took in small masters and 
employers, whose interests seemed more identified with those of 
the journeymen than of the merchant-capitalists; this was true 
for instance of the New England Association of Farmers, Me- 
chanics and Working Men. 

This early period witnessed two distinct movements, first a 
political movement (1828-32), and second a trades'-union move- 
ment (1833-37) . The first of these was made possible by the exten- 
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sion of the suffrage, which the laboring men naturally began to 
use for the advancement of their own interests. Three series of 
selections illustrate this movement in Philadelphia, New York, 
and New England, which are prefaced by a number of documents 
illustrative of economic and political conditions. To the second 
and much more important phase, which until now has been "utterly 
forgotten," almost half of the first and all of the second volume 
under review are devoted. The selections describe the central 
organizations in New York, Philadelphia, Boston, and a few other 
cities, and close with an account of the first national trades' union 
in 1834, and of the national unions of five of the separate trades 
which even at that time had a countrywide organization. 

The publication of the work has now proceeded far enough for 
the reader to appreciate both the difficulties and the object of the 
editors. The last two volumes differ both from those edited by 
Professor Phillips, which were made up of disconnected, often 
scrappy, extracts, to be interpreted only by the key furnished in 
the editor's introduction; and from the next two volumes on labor 
conspiracy cases, which were practically exhaustive of that sub- 
ject. Here we have selections, which are designed to illustrate 
certain movements, but not to exhaust the material. Under such 
circumstances there will probably always be a difference of opin- 
ion as to the wisdom of the selections, but the complete omission 
of any description of the conditions in the factories which were 
springing up at this time and are abundantly described by con- 
temporary writers, seems a matter of regret, though the editors 
are careful to state that "the labor movement in America did 
not spring from factory conditions." The title of the work, how- 
ever, as the "history of American industrial society," certainly 
calls for a broad treatment. The general introduction and the 
briefer ones scattered throughout the volumes, and the notes 
heading each selection, give evidence of scholarship and cafe in 
execution as well as in selection; while the publication of a supple- 
mental volume containing two labor conspiracy cases for which 
there was no space in Volume IV is an evidence of good faith on 
the part both of the publishers and the editors. The selections 
themselves are of decided interest and value for the social histo- 
rian as well as for the student of the labor movement. 

Ernest L. Bogart. 

University of Illinois, Urbana, 111. 



